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_AGRICULTURE. 

[We devote a large portion of the Wutional Re- 
gister to-day to thé publication, entire, of Mr. 
Manpison’s excellent Address on the subject of 
Agriculture. Like every thing else which we 
have seen from the pen of that estimable man, 
it sheds abundance of light on the topic of 
which he treats. Whether we view it as a 
philosophical lecture on the relative propor- 
tions of vegetable and animal existences, ne- 
cessary to the healthful subsistence of each; or 
as a dissertation upon the nature of soils, ma- 
nures, and other points of rural economy; it 
enforces ideas, which, whilst they tend to re- 
fine and elevate our moral faculties, inculcate 
lessons of frugality and diligence. The moral- 
ist, in the perusal of this admirable production, 
is brought to observe more distinctly the inti- 
mate connexion which prevails among all crea- 
ted things; the great landed proprietor is taught 
in what manner he may best guard against the 
evils of too extended a cultivation; and the 
small farmer is led to reason upon the circum- 
stances of his condition and to amend them.— 
One maxim, of the first importance to cultiva- 
tors on the eastern side of our mountains, may 
be gathered from this valuable discourse: it is, 
that lands long used, and supposed to be much 
worn out, may be reclaimed, and preserved ina 
viate of perpetual fruitfulness, by pruper attention 
to manures and irrigation; a fact established by 
examples drawn from the histories of several 
countries, and particularly proved by the agri- 
cultural condition of China.] 

| From the Richmond Enquirer. 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ALBEMARLE. 


Tuesday, May 12, 1818. 
Resolved, That the thanks of the Agricultural 
Society of Albemarle are due tothe President for 
the enlightened and important address this day 
delivered; that the Secre' be, and he is here- 
by. authorized and required to request a copy for 
publication; that he cause the said address to be 
published in the Enquirer; as also, two hundred 
and fifty copies to be printed in the pamphlet 
form, one of which he shall transmit to each mem- 

ber of the Society. 
Extract trom the minates. 
P. MINOR, Sec’y. 


Montpelier, May, 1818. 
Dean Stn—I have received your letter of the 
12th inst. communicating the request of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Albemarle, for a copy of the 
remarks addressed to it at its last meeting. 1 can- 





ed 

i have much reason to apprehend, that what the 

Society received with so partial an ear, will not 

bear the deliberate perusal, for which an opportu- 
nity will be aiforded. 

With sincere esteem, I remain your friend and 


servant, 
JAMES MADISON. 
Peter Minor, Esq. Secretary 
of the Agricultural Society of Albemarle. 


ADDRESS BY MR. MADISON, 
Late President of the United States. 

It having pleased the Society to-.name me for 
their presiding member, I feel it w duty, on my 
first appearing among you, to repeat my acknow- 
ledgements for that honorary distinction; with 
the assurances of my sincere desire to promote 
the success ofan establishment which has in view 
so valuable an object as that of improving the 
agriculture of our country. 

The faculty of cultivating the earth, and of 
rearing animals, by which fod is increased be- 
yond the spontaneous supplies of nature, belongs 
to man alone. No other terrestrial being has re- 
ceived a higher gift than an instinct, like that of 
the beaver or the ant, which merely hoards for 
future use the food spontaneously furnished by 
nature. 

As this peculiar faculty gives to man a pre-emi- 
nence over irrativnal animals; so it is the use made 
of it by some, and the neglect of it by other com- 
munities, that distinguishes them from each other, 
in the most important features of the human cha- 
racter. - 

The contrast between the enlightened and re- 
fined nations on some parts of the earth, and the 
rude and wretched tribes on others, has its foun- 
dation in this distinction. Civilization is never 
seen without agriculture, nor has agriculture ever ~ 
prevailed where the civilized arts did not make 
their appearance. 

But, closely as, agriculture and civilization arc, 
allied, they do not keep with each other. 
There is probably a much higher state of agricul- 
ture in China and Japan, than in many other 
countries far more advanced in the improvements 
of civilized life. 1t is surely no small reproach to 
the latter, that, with so great a superiority in sci- 
ence, and in the fuller possession of the auxiliary 
arts, they should suffer themselves to be outstri 
ped in the very art by which both are essentially 
distinguished the brute creation. 

It must not be inferred, however, from the ca 
pacities and the motives of man for an artificial 
increase of the productions of the earth, that the 
transition from the hunter or even the h 
state to the agricultural, is a matter of eourse. The 
first steps in this randiioe are attended with 
difficulty; and what is with disinclination. 

Without a eo the metals, and the 
implements made of them, the process of open- 
ing and stirring the soil, is not an easy operation, 
though one perhaps not requiring more effort 
and contrivance than produced the instruments 
used by savages in war and in the chase. 

And that there isa disinctination in human na- 
ture to exchange the savage for the civilized life, 
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proofs beyond our own neighborhood. The In- 
dian tribes have ever shown an aversion to the 
change. Neither the perstiasive examples -of 
plenty and comfort, derived from the culture of 
the earth by their white brethren, nor the lessons 
and specimens of tillage placed in the midst of 
them, and seconded by actual sufferings from a de- 
ficient and precarious subsistence, have convert- 
ed them from their stroug propensities and habi- 
tual pursuits. In the same Spirit they always be- 
tray an anxious disposition to return to their pris- 
tine life, after being weaned fromit by time, and ap- 
parently moulded by intellectual and moral in- 
struction, into the habits and tastes of an agricul- 
tural peuple. A still moré conclusive evidence of 
the bias of human nature is seen in the familiar 
fact, that our own people, nursed and reared in 
these habits and tastes, easily slide into those of 
the savage, ard ate rarely reclaimed to civilized 
society with their own consent. 

Had the Europeans, on their arrival, found this 
continent destitute of human inhabitants, whose 
dangerous neighborhood kept them in a compact 
and agricultural state, and had their communica- 
tion with the countries they left been discontinu- 
ed, they might have spread themselves into the 
forests, where gume and fruit would have abound- 
ed;* and gradually forgetting the arts no longer 
necessary to theirimmediate wants, have degene- 
rated into savage tribes. 

An admired historian,” in his inquiry into the 
origin of the American savages, represents any 
such degeneracy as impossible. He lays it down 
as a certain principle, that the necessary arts of 
life, when once introduced ainong a people, can 
never be lost; that the dominion over inferor ani- 
mals once enjoyed, will never be abandoned; and 
that America, consequently, must have been peo 

led from,a country as uncivilized us itself. Yet 
he derives the American savages generally from 
the Tartars, whose example must have taught 
them the use of certain animals, for which a sub- 
stitute might have been found in the bison or buf- 
falo at least, (the same animal with the cow) if 
not in the eik, the moose, or the caraboo; and he 
regards the Esquimaux, a tribe distinguished in 
scveral respects, for their rude condition, as des- 
cendants from the Greenlanders, (of the same 
modes of life with themselves) who were% colony 
from Norway, planted in the ninth century, an 
epoch prior to which the Norwegians had made 
such progress in the arts, as to be capable of for- 
midable maritime expeditions. The Greenland 
colony, therefore, must have undergone a dege- 
neracy from the condition of its parent country 
Without supposing the possibility of a transition 
from a better state of human society to a savage 
state, how would the learned historian have ac- 
counted for the introduction of the savage state at 
all? “4 

The bent of human nature may be traced on 
the chart of our own country, The manufacturer 
readily exchanges the loom for the plough, in op- 
position ofien to. his own interest, as well as to 
that of his country. The cultivator, in situations 

resenting an option, préfers to the labors of the 
Feld the.more easy employment of rearing a herd. 
And as. the game of the forest is approached, the 
hanting life displaysthe force of. its attractions. 
Where do we behold a march in the opposite di 
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latter a follower of the plough; and the last repair. 
ing to the manufactory or the workshop. 

Such, indeed is the fascination of that personal’ 

independence which belongs to the uncivilized: 
state, and such the disreiish and contempt of the 
monotonous labor of tillage, compared with the 
exciting occupations of the chase, or with the in. 
dolence enjoyed by those who subsist chiefly on» 
the mere bounties of nature, or on the mi tory 
flocks, that a voluntary relinquishment of these 
latter modes:of life is little to be expected. We 
certainly perceive nothing in the character of our 
savage neighbors from which it could be inferred, 
that even the germs of agriculture, observed in 
their spots of maize, and a few other cultivated 
plants, would ever be developed into the extent 
implied by.an agricultural life. ‘To that little re. 
source, combined with the game furnished by the 
forest, and by the lake, or the stream, their ‘popu- 
lation and habits are adjusted. There may be 
said, in fact, to be a plenum ofthe former; because 
it is commensurate with their food, and this cannot 
be increased without a change of habits, which 
being founded in natural propensities, do not 
change of themselves. 

The first introduction of agriculture among a 
savage people, appears accordingly never to have 
taken place without some extraordinary interpo- 
sition. Where it has not been obtruded by co- 
lonies trans#lanted from agricultural countries, as 
from Pheenicia and Egypt into Greece, and from 
Greece ‘herself among her savage neighbors, the 
revolution has proceeded from some individual, 
whose singular endowments and supernatural pre- 
tensions, had given him an ascendancy for the 
purpose. All these great reformers, in ancient 
times, were regarded as more than men, and ulti- 
mately worshipped as gods. A very remarkable 
example, of modern date, is found in the revolu- 
tidn from the savage to the agricultural state, said 
to have been brought about by Manco Capac, 
among the Peruvians, to whom he represented 
himself as the offspring of the sun. 

Agriculture, once effectually commenced, may 
proceed of itself, under impulses of its own crea- 
tion. The mouths fed by it increasing and the 
supplies of nature decreasing, necessity becomes 
a spur to industry; which finds another spur in 
the advantages incident to the acquisition of pro- 
perty in the civilized state. And thus a progres- 
sive agriculture, and a progressive population 
ensue. 

But, although no determinate limit presents it- 
self to the increase of food, and toa population 
commensurgte with it, other than the limited pro- 
ductiveness of the earth itself, we can scarcely 
be warranted in supposing, that all the productive 
powers of its surface can be made subservient to 
the use of man, in exclusion of all the plants and 
animals not entering into his stock of subsistence; 
that all the elements and combinations of ele- 
ments in the earth, the atmosphere, and the wa- 
ter, which now support such various and such nue 
merous discriptioas of created beings, animate and 
inanimate, could be withdrawn from that general 
destination and appropriated tothe exclugive sup- 
port and increase of the human part of the crea- 
tion; so that the whole habitable earth should be 
as full of people, as the spots most crowded now 
are or might be made, and as destitute as those 
spots, of the plants and animals not used by man. 








rection? the hunter becoming the herdsman; the 


* Dr. Robertson, 





The supposition cannot be well resonciled with 
that symmetry in the face ef nature which de- 
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tives new beauty from every insight that can be 

gained into it. It is forbidden also by the princi- 

les and laws which operate in various depart 
mentsof her economy, falling within the scope of 
common observation, as well as within that of 
philosophic researches. 

i The earth contains not less than thirty or forty 
thousand, kinds of plants; not less than six or seven 
handred of birds; nor lessthan three or four hun- 

© dred of quadrupeds; to say nothing of the thousand 
species of fishes. Of reptiles and insects there 
ure more than.can be numbered. To all these 
must be added the swarms and varieties of ani; 
malcules and minute vegetable not visible to the 

\ natural eye, but whose existence is probably con- 
nected with that of visible animals and plants. 

On comparing this vast profusion and multipli- 
city of beings with the few grains and grasses, the 
few herbs and roots, and the few fowls and qua- 
drupeds, which make up the short list adapted to 
the wants of man, it is difficult to believe that it 

= fies with him, so to remodel the work of nature 
as it would be remodelled, by a destruction not 
only of individuals, but of entire species; and not 
only ofa few species, but of every species, with 
the very few exceptions which he might spare for 

- his own accommodation. , 

4 Such a multiplication of the human race, at the 
expense of the rest of the organized creation, im- 
plies that the food of all plants is composed of ele- 

# ments equally andindiscriminately nourishing all, 


ie 


J. and which consequently may be wholly appropriat- 


ed to the one or few plants best fitted for hnman 

use. 

Whether the food or constituent matter of vege- 
tables be furnished from the earth, the air, and’ 
water, aad whether directly, or by either through 
the medium of the others, no sufficient ground 
appears for the inference that the food for all is 
the same, 

q Different planta require different soils; some 

Qourishing in sandy, some in clayey, some in 

moist, some in dry soils; some in warm, some in 

~~ cold situations. Many grow only in water—and a 

few subsist in the atmosphere. The forms, the 

rT textures, and the qualities of plants are still more 

diversified, That things so various and dissimi- 

Jar in their organizations, their constitutions, and 

their characters, should be wholly nourished by, 

and consist of, precisely the same elements, re- 
quires more proof than has yet been afforded. 

A case which has been relied on to prove that 
different foods are not necessary for different 
plants, is that of grafting or inoculating one kind 
of plant on another Kind; the sap obtained by the 
stock for itself being found to feed and perfect 

~— the graft. But this operation has its limits. It 
does not extend beyond plants having a certain 
affinity. The apple tree may be planted -on the 
pear or quince. It will not succeed on the peach 
orthe cherry. Ifthe cases prove that the same 
food suffices for the apple and the pear, they 
equally prove that different foods are required for 
the apple and the peach. It is said even, that the 
fruit from the peach graft on the almond is not 
precisely the same with that from a peach graft 
en the plum. 

It may be offered as another ergument to the 
same effect, that all animal and vegetable decom- 

ositions answer indiscriminately as manures. The 

ct is not precisely so. Certain manures suc- 

, ceed best with certain plants. It is true, never- 
theless, that animal and vegetable substances, in 
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a decomposed state, are, generally, manures for 
plants. Fish even, an animal from the water, is 
successfully used as a manure for Indian corn and 
other crops. But this and similar examples prove 
only that some ingredients are the same in all 
animals and plants; rot that all the ingredients In 
each are the same. 

The chemist, though as yet a fellow student, 
as much as a preceptor of the agriculturist, justly 
claims attention to the result of -his processes. 
From that source we learn that the number of 
known elements, not yet recomposable, is b 
tween forty and fifty; that about seven or. eigh 
belong to the organ of plants; that different ele- 
ments enter into the composition of the sime 
plant; and that they are combined in different 
numbers and _ in different proportions, in differ- 
ent plants. Supposing then, as must be suppo- 
sed, that these different elements, in their actual 
quantities and proportions, are adapted to the 
quantities and the preportions of the existing va- 
rieties of plants; it would happen_in_so great @ 
change as that in question with respeet to the 
number and variety of plants, that the quantities 
and the proportions of the elements would not 
be adapted to the particular kinds and numbers 
of plants retained by man for his own ute. Like 
the types of the alphabet, sprertoned to the 
words composing a particular book, when appli- 
ed to another book, materially different in. its 
contents, there would be, of some, a deficiency,.oF 
others a useless surplus. “sail 

Were it less difficult to admit. that, all. 
sourses of productiveness could be exclusiv 
appropriated to the food of man, is it certaimthat 
an obstacle to his indefinite multiplication: .w 
not be encountered in.one of the relations 
tween the atmosphere and organized beings? . .. 

Animals, including man, and. plants, maj 
regarded as the. most im ae 
terrestrial creation, T are, pre-eminent an 
their attributes; and all nature teems with, their 
varieties and their multitudes, visible and invisi- 
ble To all of them the atmosphere is the breath 
of life. Deprived .of it they all, equally perish. 
But it answers this purpose by virtue of its, ap- 
propriate constitution and character. What are 
these? 

The atmosphere is not a simple, but a come 
pound body. In its least compound state, it is 
understood to contain, besides what is called vitgl 
air, others noxious in themselves, yet, without a 
portion of which, the yital air becomes noxious. 
But the atmosphere in its natural state, and in. its 
ordinary communication with .the organiz 
world, comprises various i ngeeie ps deriv: 

me 


from the use made of it, by.the existing varie 

of animals and plants. The exhalations and 7 
spirations, the effluvia a transpirations of these 
are continually charging.the. atmosphere with a 
heterogeneous variety and immense quantity of 
matter, which, together, must contribute to the 
chafacter which fits it for its destined purpose of 
supporting the life and health of organized be- 
ings. It is unreasonable to suppose, that if, in- 
stead of the actual composition and chetacter of 
the animal and vegetable creation, to which the 
atmosphere is now accommodated, such a coms 
position and character of that creation were sub» 
stituted, as would result from a reduction of the 
whole to man anda few kinds of animals and 


plants; is the supposition unreasonablg,yshat . 
change wight essentially affect the Ste 
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the atmosphere for the functions required of it; 
and that so great an innovation might be found, 
in this respect, not to accord with the order and 
economy of nature? 

The relation of the animal part and the vege- 
table part of tle creation to each other, through 
the medium of the atmosphece, comes in aid of 
the reflections suggested by the general relation 
between the atmosphere and both. [t seems ta 
be now well understood, that the atmosphere 
when reapired by animals, becomes unfitted for 
their further use, and fitted for the absorption of 
vegetables; and that when evolved by the latter, 
it is refitted for the respiration of the former: an 
interchange being thus kept up, by which this 
breath of life is received by each, ina wholesome 
tate, in return for it in an unwhajesome one. 

May it not be concluded from this admirable 
arrangement and beautiful feature in the ecqno- 
my of nature, that if the whole class of animals 
were extinguished, the use of the atmosphere by 


the vegetable class alone would exhaust it of its||to the compact 


ife-supporting power; that, in like manner, if; 
the whole class of vegetables were extinguished, 
the use of it by the animal class, alone, would, 
deprive it of its fit essfor their support? And) 
if gych would be the effect of the entire destruc-| 
tion of either class, in relation to the other, the! 

erence seems to press itself upon us, that so 
vast a change in the proportions of each class to 
the other, and in the species ¢omposing the 
feapective classes, as that in question, might not 
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might too far encreach an others, by subjectin 
each, when unduly multiplying itself, to be ay, 
rested in its progress hy the effect of the multi 
plication—1, in producing a deficiency of 
und where that may not happen, 2, in producing ™ 
a state of the'atmosphere unfavorable 4o life 
health. All animals as well as plants sicken 
die in a state too much crowded. It is the case 
with our domestic animals of every sort, where 
no scarcity of food can be the cause. Ty 
same laws mankind are equally subject. An in, 
crease, not consisting with the general of. 
nature, arrests itself. According to the : 
in which the number thrown together ott 
the due proportion of space and air, disease and 
mortality ensue. It was the vitiated air alone 
which put out human life in the crowded hole of 
Calcutta. In a space somewhat enlarged, the ef. 
fect would have been slower, but not less cep, 
tain In all confined situations, from the dun. 
geon to the crowded warkhouses, and from these 
opulation of overgrown cities, 
| the atmosphere becomes, in corresponding ‘de, 
rees, unfitted, by reiterated use, for sustain ng 
Coons life and health Were the atmosphere 
breathed in cities not diluted and displaced by 
fresh supplies from the surrounding country, the 
mortality would soon become general. Were 
the surrounding country thickly peopled and not 
refreshed in like manner, the decay of health, 
though a later, wauld be a necessary conse 
quence. And were the whole habitable earth 


be compatible with the continued exigtence and|| covered with a dense population, wasteful mala. 
health of the remaining speeies of the two class-|j dies might be looked for, that would thin the 


es. 

The immensity of the atmosphere, compared 
with the macs of animals and vegetables, forms: 
@n apparent objection only to this view of the 
@ubject. The comparison could at most suggest 
questions as to the period of time necessary to} 
exhaust the atmosphere of its uurenewed capaci-| 
ty ta keep aliye animal or vegetable nature, 
when deprived, either, of the support of the 
ather, And this peziod contracts itself at once 
to the imagination, when it is recollected that 
the immensity of the atmosphere is the effect of 
its elasticity and rarefaction. We know from the 
barometer, that condensed to the specific gravity 
of mercury, its rise above the surface of the earth 
would be byt about 30 inches; and from the well 
pump, that condensed to the specific gravity only 
af water, which is nearly the same with that of 
the human body, its rise would be little more 
than as many feet; that is, a little more than five 
times the human stature. It is found that a sin- 
a person employs in respiration not less 

sixteen-or eighteen times his own weight of 

| maayr> air, in eyery twenty-four hours. In dit- 
pent 
ig the 


degrees, greater, some less, the case 
same cine ii mot other animals. Plants 
make a corvesp@ndent use of air for their purpo- 


Other views of the economy of nature coinci- 
Gent with the preceding. There is.a known ten- 
lency in all organized eS multiply beyond 
the degree necessary to p up their actual 
umber’. It is a wise provision of nature—1, to 
Card against the failure of the species: 2, to 
‘ard in the surplus, a food for animals, whether 
@ubsisting an vegetables, or on other animals 
which subsist on vegetables. Nature has been 


ually wident in guarding against an exces- 
file zuliplication of any one species which 





numbers inta a healthy proportian. 

Were the earth in every productive snot, and 
in every spot capable of being made productive, 
appropriated to the food of man; were the 
substituted for the plough and all animals con 
suming the food of man, or food for which human 
food might be substituted, banished from exists 
ence, so as to produce the maximum of 
tion on the earth, there wonld be more than an 
hundred individuals, for every one now upon it. 
in the actual population of many countries, it 
brings on occasional epidemics to be traced to no 
other origin than the state of the atmosphere, 
Increase the numbers ten or twenty fold, andcan 
it be supposed that they would at any time find 
the breath of life in a condition to support it; ot 
if that supposition be admissable when limited to 
a single country, can it be admitted, when not on- 
ly the contiguous countries, but the whole earth 
was equally crowded. 

Must we then adopt the opinion entertained 
some philosophers, that no variation whateveri 
the numbers and proportions of the organized ber 
ings'belonging to our globe, is permitted by 
system of nature; that the number of species 
of individuals, in the animal and vegetable em- 

ires, since they attained a destined complement, 

beén, and always must be the same; that the 
only change possible, is in local augmentations 
and diminutions which balance each other: and 
thus maintain the established and unalterable om 
der of things? 

This would be the opposite extreme to that 
which has been rejected. Man, though so simis - 
lar in his physical constiution to many other ani~ 
mals, ig essentially distinguished from all othet 
organized beings, by the intellectual and moral 
powers with which he is endowed. He possesse& 
@ reason and a will, by which he can act on mah 
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ter organized and unorganized. He can, by the 
exercise of these peculiar powers, increase his 
subsistence, by which his numbers may be 
iacreasec! beyond the spontaneous supplies of na- 
ture: and it would be a reasonable conclusion, 
that, making, as he does, in his capacity of an in- 
telligent and voluntary agent end integral part of 
the terrestrial system, the other parts of the sys- 
tem are so framed as not to be altogether unsus- 
ceptible of his agency, and unpliable to its effects. 

This reasonable conclusion is confirmed by the 
fact, that the capacity of man, derived from his 
reason and his will, has effected an inorease of 
particular plants and animals conductive to an in- 

ase of his own race; and a diminution of the 
numbers if not of the species of plants and anitmals 
displaced by that increase. . % 

Most, if not all of our domesticated animals, 

robably exceed the numbers, which, without the 
intervention of man, would be their natural 
gmount. _ Whilst the animals preying on, or inter- 
fering with them, are proportionally reduced in 
their numbers 

The case is the same with cultivated plants, 
They are increased beyond their natural amount 
and banish, or proportionally reduce such as in- 
terfere with them. 

Nor can it be said that these changes, made by 
human art and industry in some regions, are ba- 
Janced by corresponding changes, made by nature, 
in other regions. Take, for examples, the arti- 
cles of wheat, rice, millet and maize, which are 
the chief food for civilized man, and which are 
now spread over such immense spaces. It is not 
possible to regard them as occupying no more 
than their original ‘and fixed proportions of the 
earth; and that in other parts of it they have dis- 
appeared in the same degree in which thev are 
thus artificially extended —These grains belong 
to the torrid and temperate zones only; and so 
great a portion of these zones have been —_ 
ed, that it is certain they. could not have been 
displaced ffom other parts of the globe, in the de- 
gree in whith they abound where they are now 
cultivated, and where it is certain they owe their 
abundance to cultivation. There must conse- 
quently be an absolute increase of them produced 
by the agency of man. 

Take more particularly, for an example, the 
article of rice, which constitutes so latge a por- 
tion of human food. The lattitudes to which its 
o- is limited by the nature of the plant, are 

r the most part so well known, that it may be 
assumed for an unquestioned fact, that this grain 
cannot always have prevailed any where in the 
extent in which it is now cultivated. And it is 
equally certain, that the vegatable productions 
belonging to the same climates, which must have 
been displaced by its cultivation, dave not re- 
ceived an equivalent introduction and extension 
elsewhere, 

It is remarkable, that the vegetable productions" 
most extensively used as human food, are butilittle, 
if at all, found in their indigenous state; whether 
that state be the same as tueir present one, or a 
state from which the same improvable into their 
present state. They seem, indeed, not likely to 
flourish extensively in situations not prep by 
the hand of man. The potatoe, so recently brought 
into use, and now spreading itself over so great a 
surface, can barely be traced to a native state in 
the mountains of Chili; nor can it be believed that 
previous to the aduption by man, it ever existed 
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in the extent to which cultivation is fow eatry: 
ing it. . 

These views of the subject seem to authorise 
the conclusion, that, although there is a propore 
tion between the animal aud vegetable classes of 
beings on our globe, and between the species in 
each class, with respect to which nature does pers 
mit such a change as would result from a destrucé 
tion of the animals and vegetables not used 
men: and a multiplication of the human tace, 
of the several species of animals and vegetables 
used by it, sufficient to fill up the void; yet, that 
there is a degree of change which the pectliag 
faculties of man enable him to make, and by make 
ing which his fund of subsistence, and his tum- 
bers, may be augmented; there being, at the 
same time, whenever his numbers, and the change 
exceed the admitted degree, a tendency in that 
excess to correct itself 

Could it, however, be supposed that the esta. 
blished system and symmetry of nature requi- 
red the number of human beings on the globe 
to be always the same; that the only change 
permitted in relation to them, was in their diss 
tribution over it, still, as the blessings ‘of exis. 
tence to that number would materially depend on 
the parts of the globe on which they may be 
thrown; on the degree in which their situation 
may be convenient or crowded; and on the nas 
ture of their political and social institutions, mds 
tives would not be wanting to obtain for our puts 
tion of the earth its fu:lest share, by improving 
the resources of human subsistence, accotding to 
the fair measure of its capacity. For, in w 
other portion’ of equal extent will be found clis 
mates more friendly to the health, or congenial 
to the feelings of its inhabitants? In what ¢ 
a soil yielding mote food with not more labo 
And, above all, where will be found institutions 
equally securing the blessings of personal inde» 
mes orp of social enjoyment? The envia- 

le-condition of the vor od the United States 
is often too much ascribed to the physical ad- 
vantages of their soi] and climate, and to theif 
uncrowded situation. Much is certainly due to 
these causes—but a just estimate of the happi- 
ness of our country will never overlook what 
belongs to the fertile activity of a free people, 
and the benign influence of a responsible governs 
ment. 
In proportion as we relax the hypothesis which 
makes the aggregate number of mankind unsués 
ceptible of change, and believe that the tesouts 
ces of our country may not only contribute to the 
greater happiness of a given number, but to the 
augmentation of the number enjoying a | ae ad 
happiness, the motives betome stronger the 
improvement and extension of them. . 

But, whilst all are sensible that inte ig 
the basis of population and prosperity, it cannot 
be denied that the study and practice of its true 
principles have hitherto been too quent ne. 

lected in the United . this state 

as at least its full share of 
ly, for the first time, 
meritorious examples of earliet. date, a general. 
attention seems to be a to the neces: 
sity of a reform. Patriotic societies, the best 
agents for effecting it, are pursuing the object 

th the aniniation and intelligence 1 chats 
racterize the efforts of a se erned_ 
ae be the objects to whtiels they ep te 
directed. 
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Among these promising institutions, I cannot 
glance at all the names of those composing tha: 
of Albemarle, without being assured, that its 
full quota of information will be furnished to the 
general stock. 1 regret only, that my own com- 
petency bears so little proportion to my wishes 
to co-operate with them. That I may not be 
thought, however, deficient in good will, as well 
as in other requisites, 1 shall venture on the task, 
a task the least difficult, of pointing out some of 
the most prevalent errors in our husbandry, and 
which appear to be among those which may me- 
rit the attention of the society, and the instruc- 
tive examples of its members. 

1. The error first to be noticed, is that of cul- 
tivating land, either naturally poor or impover- 
ished by cultivation This ervor, like many 
others, is the effect of habit, continued after the 
reason for it has failed. Whilst there was an 
abundance of fresh and fertile soil, it was the in- 
terest of the oultivator to spread his labor over 
as great a surface as he could. Land being cheap 
and labor dear, and the land co-operating power 
fully with the labor, it was profitable to draw as 
much as possible from the land. Labor is now 
comparatively cheaper and land dearer. » Where 
labor has risen in price fourfold, land his msen 
tenfold. It might be profitable, therefore, now 
to contract the surface over which labor is spread, 
even if the soil retain its ‘reshness and fertility. 
But this is not the case. Much of the fertile soil 
is exhausted, and unfertile soils are brought into 
cultivation; and both co-operating less with la- 
bor in producing the crop, it is necessary, to con- 
sider how far labor can be profitably exerted on 
them; whether it ought not to be applied towards 
making them fertile, rather than in further im- 
poverishing them,. or whether it might not be 
more profitably applied to the mechanical occu- 
pations, or to domestic manufactures? 

In the old countries of Europe, where labor is 
cheap and land dear, the object is to augment la- 
bor, and contract the space on which it is em- 
ployed. ‘In the new settlements taking place in 
this country, the original practice here may be 
rationally pursued. © In the old settlements, the 
réason for the practice in Europe is becoming 
daily less inapplicable; and we ought to yield to 
the change of circumstances, by forbearing to 
waste our labor on land which, besides not pay- 
ing for it, is still more impoverished, and render- 
ed more difficult to be made rich. The crop 
which is of least amount gives the blow most 
- mortal to the soil. It has not been a very rare 
thing to see land under the plough, not producing 
enough to feed the ploughman and his horse; 
and it is in such cases that the death-blow is giv- 
en. The goose is kilied without even obtaining 
the coveted egg. 

There cannot be a more rational principle in 
the code of agriculture, than that every farm 


which is in good heart, should be kept so; tha‘) 


every One not in good heart should be made so: 
and that what is right as to the farm, generally. 
is so as to every’part of every farm. Any system, 
therefore, or want of system, which tends to 
_ make a rich farm poor, or does not tend to make 
a"poor farm rich, cannot be good for the owner; 
whatever it may be for the tenant or superintend- 
ent, who has transient interest only init. The 

rofit, where there is any, will not balance the 
08s of intrinsic value sustained by the land 

2. The evil of pressing too hard upon the land 
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has also been much increased by the bad mode of 
ploughing it. Shallow ploughing, and ploughi 
up and down hilly land, have, by exposing the 
loussened soil to be carried off by rains, hs 

more than any thing else, the waste of its fertility 
When the mere surtace is pulverised, moderate 
rains on land but little uneven, if ploughed y 
and down, gradually wear it away. And hakea 
rains, on hilly land, ploughed in that manner, 
soon produce a like effect, notwithstanding the 
improved practice of deeper ploughing. How 
have the beauty and value of this red ridge of 
country guffered from this cause? And how muck 
is due to the happy improvement introduced by 
u member of this society, whom I need not name* 
by a cultivation in horizontal drills, with a ploy 
adapted to it? Had the practice prevailed from 
the first settlement of the country, the general 
fertility would have been more than the double 





of what the red hiils, and indeed all other hilly 
lands, now possess; and the scars and sores now, 
defucing them would no where be seen. 
pily, experience is proving, that this remedy, aided 
by a more rational management in other res 
is adequate to the purpose of healing what hag 
been wounded, as well as of preserving the 
health of what has escaped the calamity. oft ig 
truly gratifying to observe how fast the improve. 
ment is spreading from the parent example’ 
the value of our red hills, under a mode of cul. 
tivation which guards their fertility against. waste 
ing rains, is probably exceeded by that of no up. 
lands whatever; and without that advantage, they 
are excee:led in value by almost all other. They 
are little more than a lease for years. 

Besides the inestimable advantage from hori. - 
zontal ploughing, in protecting the soil against 
the wasting effect of rains, there is a great ore 
in its preventing the rains themselves from being 
lost to the crop. ‘he Indian corn is the crop 
which exposes the svil to be carried off by the 
rains: aud it is, at the’ same time, the crop 
which most needs them. Where the iand is not 
only hilly, but the soil thirsty, (as it is particular. 
ly throughout this mountainous range) the pre- 
servation of the rain as it falls, between the drill- 
ed ridges, is of peculiar importance; and its gra- 
dual sending downwards to the roots, is the best 
possible mode of supplying them mith moisture. 

In the old method of ploughing shallow, with 
the furrows up and down, the rain as well as the 
soil was lost, ~ 

3. The neglect of manures is another error 
which claims particular noticé. 
ced to the same cause with our excessive crops 
ping. In the early stages of our agriculture, it 
was more convenient, and more profitable, to 
bring new land into cultivation, than to improve 
exhausted land. The failure of new land has 


habit has kept us deaf to the call. 

= Nothing is more certain than that continual 
cropping, without manure, deprives the soil 
its fertility, It is equally certain that fertility ma 
be preserved or restofed, by giving to the 
animal or vegetable manure, equivalent to.the 
matter taken from it; and that a perpetual fortil- 
ty is not, in itself, incompatible with an uninter- 
rupted succession of crops. The Chinese, it is 
said, smile at the idea, that land needs rest, as if, 
like animals, it had asense of fatigue —Their soil 
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It may be tre 


long called. for the improvement of old land, but» 


does not need rest, because an industrious uge?s 
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made of every fertilizing particle that can contri- 
bute towards replacing what has been drawn 
from it. And this is the more practicable with 
them, as almost the whole of what is grown on 
their farms, is consumed within them. That a 
restoration to the earth of all that annually grows 
on it, prevents its impoverishment, is sufficiently 
seen in our forests, where the annual exuvie of 
the trees and plants, replace the fertility of which 
they deprive the earth. Where frequent fires 
destroy the leaves, and whatever else is annually 
dropped on the earth, it is well known that land 
becomes poorer. This destruction of the natu- 
ral crop having the same impoverishing effect as 
a removal of a cultivated crop. A still stronger 

roof that an annual restoration to the earth of 
all its annual product will perpetuate its produc- 
tiveness, is seen where our fields are Jeft uncul- 
tivated and unpastured In this case, the soil 
receiving from the decay of the spontaneous 
weeds and grasses more fertility than they extract 
from it, is for atime at least improved, not impo- 
verished. Its ithprovement may be explained, by 
the fertilizing matter which the weeds and grass- 
es derive from water and-the atmosphere, which 
forms a nett gain to the earth. At what point or 
from what cause the formation and accumulation 
of vegetable mould from this gain ceases, is not, 
perhaps, very easy to be explained. ‘That it does 
cease, is proved by the stationary condition of 
the surface of the earth in old forests; and that 
the amount of the accumulation varies with the 
nature of the subjacent earth is equally certain. 
It seems to depend also, on the species of trees 
and plans which happen to contribute the mate- 
rials for the vegetable mould. 

But the most eligible mode of preserving the 
richness, and of enriching the poverty, of a farm 
is certainly that of applying to the soil a sufficien- 
cy of annual and vegetable matter in a putrified 
state, or a state ready for putrefaction; in order 
to procure which, too much care cannot be ob- 
served in saving every material furnished by the 
farm. This resource was among the earliest dis- 
coveries of men living by agriculture; and a pro- 
per use of it has been made a test of geod hus- 
bandry, in all countries, ancient and modern, 
where'its principles and profits have been stu- 
died. ” ' 

Some farmers of distinction, headed by Tull, 
supposed that mere earth, in a pulverized state, 
was sufficient without manure for the growth of 

lants; and consequently that continued pulver- 
ization would render the soil perpetually pro- 
ductive; a theory which never would have oc- 
curred to a plaater of tobacco or of Indian corn, 
who finds the soil annually producing less and 
less, under a constant pulverizing course. ‘The 
known experiment of Van Helmont seemed to 
favor the opposite theory, that the earth parted 
with nothing towards the plants growing on it 
If there were no illusion in the case, the éarth 
used by him must’ at least have been destitute 
of vegetable mould: for in an experiment by 
Woodhouse, a garden mould was diminished in 
its weight by a plant which grew in it. And the 

_latest chemical examination of the subject coin- 
cides with the general opinion of practical hus- 
bandmen, that the substance of plants partakes of 
the substance of the soil. 


The idea is indeed very natural that vegetable 
matter which springs from the earth, and of it- 
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self-returns to the earth, should be one source at 
least of the earth’s capacity to re-produce vegeta- 
ble matter. 

It has heen asked, how it happens that Egypt 
and Sicily, which have for ages been export- 
ing their agricultural ‘produce, without a re- 
turn of any equivalent produce, have not lost 
their reproductive capacity. One answer has 
been, that they have lust no small degree of it. 
If the fact be otherwise with regard to Egypt, it 
might be accounted for by the fertilizing inun- 
dations -of the Nile. With regard to Sicily, 
there may be something in the system of hus- 
bandry, or some particular local circumstances, 
which countervail the continued asportation of 
the fruits of the soil. But it is far more probable 
that the island is less productive than it once 
was. It is certainly less of a grannary for other 
countries now than it was when it received that 
title from the ancient Romans. And its popula- 
tion being diminished, the internal consumption 
must also be diminished. If a single farm is ren- 
dered less productive, by a continued removal of 
its crops, without any adequate returns, no rea- 
son occurs why it should not happen to a num- 
ber of farms multiplied to the extent of a whole 
country. 

And that individual farms do lose their fertility, 
in proportion as crops are taken from them, and 
returns of the manure neglected, is a fact not 
likely to be questioned. 

If it were, Virginia, unfortunately,’ is but too 
capable of fvrmshing the proofs. Her prevail- 
ing crops have been very exhausting, and the 
use of manure has been particularly neglected. 

Tobacco and Indian corn, which, for a long 
time, on the east side of the Blue Mountains, 
were the articles almost exclusively cultivated, 
and which continue to be cultivated, the former 
extensively, the latter universally, are known to 
be great impoverishers of the soil Wheat, which 
has for a number of years, formed a large portion 
of the general crop, is also an exhausting crop. 
So are rye and oats, which enter occasionally into 
our farming system. 

With so many consumers of the fertility of the 
earth, and so little attention to the means of re- 
pairing their ravages, no one can be surprised at 
the impoverished face of the country; whilst eve- 
ry one ought to be desirous of aiding in the 
work of reformation. : 

The first and main step towards it is to make 
the thieves restore as much as possible of the 
stolen fertility. On this, with other improve- 
ments which may be made in our husbandry, we 
must depend for the rescue of our farms from 
their present degraded condition. 

Of tobacco, not a great deal more than one 
half of the entire plant is carried to market. 
The residue is an item on the list of manures; 
and it is known to be in its quality & very rich 
one. The crop of tobacco, however, though of 
great value, covers but a small propartee of our 
cultivated ground; and its offal can, of course, 
contribute but inconsiderably to the gene 
stock of manure. It is probable, also, that what 
it does contribute has been more carefully used 
as a manure than any'other article furnished by 
our crops. 

The article which constitutes our principal 
manure is wheat straw. It is of much impor- 
tance, therefore, te decide aright on the mode of 
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using it. There are three modes. 1. bgt hm. | 
it from the farm yard; after having passe 

through, or being trodden and enriciied by cat- 
tle. In that mode, the greater part of it must be 
used, if used at all; the straw going through that 

being a necessary part of the foo allot 

ted to the cattle. To derive the full advantage 
from it, it ought to be hauled out before the 
substance has been wasted by rain, by the sun, 
and by the wind; and'to be buried in the earth 
as soon after as possible." 2. Spreading the straw 
on the surface of the ground. Many respectable 
farmers are attached to this mode, as protecting 
the soil from the sun; and, by keeping it moist, 
favoring the vegetation underneath, whether 
spontaneous or artificial; whilst the straw itself 
is gradually decomposed into a marure. The ob 
jection to this mode, is the loss by evaporation, 
before this last effect is obtained. 3. Turning 
the straw at onte under the surface of the earth. 
This woujd seem to be the best mode of manag- 
ing manures generally; least of their substance 
being then lost. When the grain is trodden out 
from the straw it is left in a state easily admit- 
ting this operation. Some difficulty may attend 
it when the grain is threshed from the straw 
by the flail, or by the machines now in use, 
neither of which break the sraw sufficiently to 
pieces. 

It may be remarked, with regard to this article 
of manure—1. That its weight is barely more 
than that of the grain. 2. That the grain is the 

art which makes the greatest draft on the ferti- 

fity of the earth. 3. That the grain is for the 
most part not consumed within the farm It is 
found on trial, that a stock of wheat, as generally 
cut, including the chaff, and the grains borne by 
the stalk are pretty nearly of equal weight. The 
case is probably the same with rye, and, not very 
different with oats. The proportion of fertilizing 
matter in the straw to that in the grain, has not 
as far as I know, been brought to any satisfacto. 
ry test. Itis, doubtless, much less in the straw, 
which alone, in the case of wheat, is with us 
returnable in any form to the earth. This con- 
sideration, whilst it urges us to make the most of 
the article as a manure, warns us of its insuffi- 
eiency. 
The stubble, and the roots of the small grains, 
siot being taken from the earth, may be regard- 
ed as relapsing into a ens | equal to that of 
which they deprive the earth. This remark is 
applicable to all cultivated plants, the roots of 
which are not an escuJent part. 

_ Aneminent citizen and celebrated agriculturist* 
of this state, has among other instructive lessons, 
called the public attention to the value of the 
corn-stalk, as 2 manure. I am persuaded that he 
has not overrated it. And it is a subject of 

le reflection, that an article which is so 
extensively cultivated as that of Indian corn, and 
which is so particularly exhausting, should be 
the one so capable repairing the injury it 
does, The corn-stalk, as a fodder, is of great 
value. Not only the leaves, but the husk en- 
closing the ear, and the cob enclosed by it, are 
all more or ‘less valuable food when duly preser- 
ved and dealt out to cattle. There is no better 
fodder than_the leaves or blades for horses and 
oxén; hor any so much approved for sheep. 
The husk or shuck is a highly nourishing food 
for neat cattle. And the pickings of the stalk, 
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even at a late season, and after much exposure 
to the weather, support thenrbetter than any of 
the straws. From the saccharine matterin the 
stalk, which is long retained about the joints, 
it cannot be doubted, that if cut early, or 
before exposure to the weather, into 

small enough fot mastication, it would well re- 
pay, as a food for cattle, the labor required fur 
it. ; 
The great value of the corn-stalk, in all its 
parts, as a fodder, was brought into full proof, 
by the use made of it during the late general faix 
lure of crops. It is to be hoped that the lesson 
will not be suffered to pass into oblivion. 

But it is as a resource for fertilizing the soil 
that the corn-stalk finds the proper place here; 
and as such it merits particular notice, whether 
it be passed through animals or be prepared by 
fermentation in the farm yard, or be merely 
spread on the surface of the earth, the mode -in 
which its effects must be least considerable, 
The same qualities which render every part of 
it nutricious to animals render it nutricious to the 
earth; and it is accompanied with the peculiar 
advantages—1. That the grain itself is mostly 
every where, and altogether in places distant 
from navigation, consumed within the farms pro- 
ducing it. 2. That as the grain is in greater pro- 
portion to the space on which it grows than most 
other grains, so the rest of the plant is in great- 


er proportion to the grain than the rest of any. 


other grain plant. The straw and chaff of the 
smaller grains, as already remarked, is, in weight, 
but about one half of the grain. The corn-stalk, 
with all its appurtenant offal, is of not less than 
three times, and, if taken early from the field, 
probably of not less than four or five times the 
we'ght of the grain belonging to it. 3. The fer. 
tilizing matter contained in the corn-stalk is 
greater in proportion to its weight, than that 
contained in the straw and offal of other grains, 
is to the weight . f the straw and offal. 

Would it be hazarding too much to say, that 
where a level surface, or the mode of cultivating 
a billy one, prevents the rain from carrying off the 
soil, a restoration of an entire crop of Indian corn, 
in the ferm of manure, to the space producing it 
(there being no other intervening crop not so 
restored) would replace the fertility consumed by 
the crop, and maintain a perpetual productive- 
ness? Reason the case of forest and fallow fields, 
where the spontaneous crop falls back of itself to 
the earth, and the Chinese example, where the 
cultivated crop is restored to the earth, all pro- 
nounce that such would be the effect. And yet 
the fact stares us in the face, that our most im- 
poverished fields, even the most level of them, 
owe their condition more to the crop of Indian 
corn than to any other crops. 

The cotton plant, which isso extensive a cro 
in the more southern and south western states, is 
but little cultivated in Virginia, and scarcely at all 
in this part of it. Iam not able to say how far it 
is comparatively an exhausting crop. But it would 
seem to be more capable than any crop not wholl 
consumed within the farm, of preserving its fertili- 
ty. The only part of the plant carried away is the 
cotton fibre, or woolly part, which bears an incon- 
siderable proportion to the other parts in weight, 
and, as may be inferred, in fertalizing matter also. 
The seed, alone, passing “by the ball and the 
haulm, is of three times its weight, and contains 
the chief part of the oil in the plant. In the 
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es where cotton makes the principal part 
rena fat the superfluous seed must deserve 
great attention as a manure. Where the fields 
are level, or cultivated in horizontal drills, it might 
far towards supporting a continued cropping, 
without a diminished fertility. 5 ee 
The sum of these remarks on cultivating poor 
land, and neglecting the means of keeping or 
making land rich, is, that if every thing grown on 
. a soil is‘ carejed from it, it must become unpro- 
ductive. That if every thing grown on it be di- 
‘ rectly or indirectly restored to it, it would not 
cease to be productive; and, consequently, that, 
according to the degree in whtch the one or the 
other practise takes place, a farm must be impo- 
verished, or be permanently productive and pro 
fitable. Every acre made by an improved ma- 
nagement to produce as much as two acres, is 1. 
effect the addition of a new acre, with the great 
advantages of contracting the space to be cultivat- 
ed, and of shorteving the distance of transporta- 
tion between the fields and the barn or the farm 
yard. One of the Roman writers* on husbandry, 
enforces the obligation to an improving manage. 
ment, by a story of one Parydius, who had two 
daughters and a vineyard; when the elder was 
married he gave her a third part of the vineyard, 
notwithstanding which he obtained from two- 
thirds the same crop as from the whole. When 
his other daughter was married, he portioned 
her with the half of what remained; and still the 
produce of his vineyard was undiminished. ‘Ihe 
story, short as it is, contains a volume of instruc- 
tion. 
The plaster or gypsum, though not a manure 
within the farm itself, has been too long neglect- 
ed as a fertilizing source. It is now beginning to 
take a high and just rank as such. The proofs 
of its efficacy are as incontestible as the causes of 
it are obscure. The experiments of a very dis- 
tinguished chemist,t led him to the opinion that 
its substance enters into the’substance of the 
plant. Without doubting the fact, it does not suf- 
ficiently account for the addition made to the 
size and weight of the plant, which greatly exceed 
the quantity of the plaster. It must therefore 
have some further mode of operating. Whether 
it be by neutralizing some noxious ingredient in 
the earth, one of the modes by which lime is sup- 
posed to operate; or by attracting and conveying 
to the ope food from the earth, the air, or wa- 
ter, or by exciting the plant to a more active use 
of its feeding powers, whatever they be; or by its 
eccretion and assimilation to the particular parts 
\ of plants on which these powers depend; thereby 
augmenting and strengthening those particular 
parts, and enabling-the leading powers to give 
proportional augmentation to every other part: 
whether by any one or more of. these processes, 
or by some other or others distinct fram them 
all, the growth of plants be promoted” by this 
mineral, remains, it would seem, to be yet ex- 
plained. In the mean time, a more extensive use 
of it promises much advantage to our agriculture. 
I take it, however, that this advantage cannot be 
permanent, without making the increased product 
of the soil a source of manure to the soil. That 
the effect of the plaster will be continued indifi- 
nitely, under a constant removal of the whole crop 
from the soil, surpasses belief. It can scarcely 
fail to exhaust at length, the productive powers 
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of the earth—The period of time necessary for 
the purpose, may be uncertain, but that, as in the 
case of other mineral manures, lime and marie, 
such must sooner or later be the result, cannot 
well beso. The effect. of pulvetizing the earth 
by tillage, as practised by Tull, is stated to have 
been uninterrupted crops of wheat, without ma- 
nure, for more than twenty years; which was re- 
garded as a demonstration that tillage was a com- 
plete substitute for manure Supposing the state. 
ment to be free from error, the inference is cer- 
tainly not warranted by the fact. We know that 
some of our soils, not naturally richer than the 
highly manured soils on which. Tull probably 
commenced his tillage, will bear a succession of 
crops for an equal period; and we know as well 
that their fertility will not hold out forever. How 
long plaster, whatever be its mode of operation; 
will hold out, may not yet have been fully tried. 
But to make it permanently successful, it will be 
wise to take for granted, that it must be made a 
source of future manure, as well as of immediate 
productiveness. If the crop, as augmented by 
the plastcr, be given back to the soil, the soil may 
be benefitted more than it would be, by the retura 
ofa crop not augmented by the plaster. And ia 
this way fertility may be accellerated. The re- 
storation ofacrop increased by ordinary cultivation 
to the soil on which it grew, would, [ presume, 
fertilize it more than the restoration of a smailer 
crop spontaneously produced; although in botiz 
cases the whole taken from the soil would retura 
to it. 

4. Among the means of aiding the productive- 
ness of the soil, which have not received merited 
attention, is irrigation. In scarcely any coun 
does this resource abound more than in the United 
States; nor is there any where there is so little sen- 
sibility to its value. The inconsiderable use made 
of it is chiefly by emigrants, particularly Gérmans, 
orthe immediate descendants of them. 1 have 
understood that the market of Baltimore has been 
much benefitted in dry seasons by the irrigation 
introduced by exiles from St. Domingo. Fora 
distinguished = of the importance of the prac- 
tise, I may refer to the fact which has been stated, 
that, in the neighborhood of Barcelona, in Spain, 
where a part of the land is under irrigation, anda 
part is not susceptible of it, both being otherwise 
of equal fertility, the part irrigated is of double 
price in the market. Itis to be noted, indeed, 
that the climate is.a dry one, and that the article 
cultivated is lucerne. But this is a plant, which, 
though much aided in its growth by moisture, is 
at the same time remarkable for the length of a 
tap root; and fitted by that, as well as by the ab- 
sorbent qualities of its lewes, to flourish in a 
thirsty soil, and warm climate. Our particular 
district of country, abounding in springs, small 
streams, and suitable declivites, admits greatly of 
irrigation; and being generally of a thirsty nature, 
the more strongly invites the use of it. 5 

{cannot but consider it an error in our hus- 
bandry, that oxen are too little used in place of 
horses. 

Every fair comparison of the expense of the 
two animals, favors a preference of the ox. ‘But 
the circumstance particularly recommending him 
is, that he can be supported when at work b 
grass and hay, whilst the horse requires grain “a 
much of it, and the grain generally given him In- 
dian corn, the crop which requires mos§ labor, 
and greatly exhausts the land: 
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From the hest estimate I have been enabled to 
form, more than one half of the corn crop is con- 
sumed by horses, including the ungrown ones: 
and not te than one half by other than pleasure 
horses. By getting free from this consumption, 
one half the labor and of the wear of the land 
Would he saved, or rather more than one half; 
for on most farms, one half of the crop of corn 
grows on not more than two-fifths, and sometimes 
a simaller proportion, of the cultivated fields; and 
the more fertile fields would of course be retained 
for cultivation. Every ‘one can figure to himself 
the ease and conveniency of a revolution which 
would so much reduce the extent of cornfields; 
and substitute, for the labor bestowed on them, 
the more easy task of providing pasturage and 
hay. 

But will not the ox himself, when kept at Ia. 
bor, require grain food as well as the horse? 
Certainly much less, ifany. Judging from my 
own observation, E should say, that a plenty of 
good grass or good hay, would suffice without 
grain, where the labor is neither constant nor se- 
vere. But, I feel entire confidence in saying, that 
double set of oxen, alternately at work, and, there- 
fore, half the time:at rest, might be kept in good 
plight, without other food than plenty of good 
grass or good hay. And this double set would 
tlouble the supply of beef tallow and leather, a 
set-off is found in that consideration for a double 
consumption of that kind of food. 

The objections generally made to the ox, are, 1. 
"That he is less tractable than the horse. 2, What 
he does not bear heat as well. 3. That he does 
not answer for the single plough used in our corn- 
fields. 4 That he is slower in his movements. 
5. That he is less fit for carrying the produce of 
the farm to market. 

‘The first objection is certainty founded in mis- 
take. Of the two animals, the ox is the more do- 
eile. In all countries where the ox is the ordin- 
ary draught animal, his docility is proverbial. 
His intractability, where it exists, has arisen from 
a) occasional nse of bim only with long and ivre 
gular intervals; during which, the habit of discip- 
tine being broken, a new one is to be form 
ec. 

The 2d objection has as little foundation. The 
constitution of the ox accommo:lates itself as rea- 
dily as that of the horse, to different climates. Not 
only in ancient Greece and Italy, but throughout 
Asia, as presented to us in ancient history, the ox 
and the plough are associated- At this day, in 
the warm parts of India and China, the ox, not 
the horse, is in the draught service. In every 
part of India, the ox always appears, even in the 

rain of her armics. Andin the hottest parts of 
the West Indias, the ox is employed in hauling 
the’ weighty produce to the sea-ports. The mis. 
take here, as inthe former case, has arisen from 
the effect of an occasional employment only, with 
no other than green food. The fermentation of 
this in the animal, heated by the weather and fret- 
ted by the discipline, will readily account for his 
sinking under his exertions; when green food 
even, much less dry, with a sober habit of labor, 
would have no such tendency. 

The 3d objection also is not asolidone. The 
ox can, by a proper harness, be used singly as well 
as the horse, between the rows of Indian corn; 
and equally so used for other purposes. F.xpe- 


rience may he safely appealed to on this point 
ty the 4th place it is alleged, that he is slower 
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in his movements. This is true, but in a less de. 
gree than is often taken for granted. Oxen that 
are well chosen for their form, are not worked 
after ythe age of about eight years, (the age 
at which they are best fitied for beef,) are not 
worked too many together, and are suitably match. 
ed, may be kept to nearly as quick a step as the 
horse—may [ not say a step quicker than that of 
many of the horses we see at work, who,.on ac. 
count of their age, or leanness, occasioned by the 
costliness of the food they require, loose this ad. 
vantage, where they might have once had it? 

The last objection has most weight. The ox ig 
not as well adapted as the horse to the road ser. 
vice, especially for long trips. In common roads, 
which are often soft, and sometimes suddenly be- 
come so, the form of his toot and the shortness of 
his leg, are disadvantages; aid on roads frozen or 
turnpiked, the roughness of the surface in the for. 
mer case, and fs hardness in both cases, are in- 
convenient to his cloven hoof. But, where the 
distance to market is not great, where varying 
state of the roads and of the weather can be con. 
sulted; and the road service is in less propor. 
tion to the farm service, the objection is almost 
deprived of its weight. In cases where it most 
applies, its weiglt is diminished by the considera. 
tion, that a much greater proportion of service 
on the farm may be done by oxen than is now 
commonly done; and that the expense of shoeing 
them is little different from that of keeping 
horses shod. It is observable, that, when oxen 
are worked ona farm, over rough frozen ground, 
they suffer so much from the want of shoes, how- 
ever well fed they may be, that it isa proper 
subject for calculation whether true economy does 
not require for thera that accommodation, even on 
the farm, as well as for the horses. 

A more important calculation is, whether, in 
many situations, the general saving, by substitut- 
ing the ox for the horse, would not balance 
the expense of hiring the carriage of the 
produce to market. In the same scale with the 
hire is to be put the value of the grass and hay 
consumed by the oxen; and in the other scale, 
the value of the corn, amounting to one half of 
the crop, and the grass and hay con-umed by 
the horses. Where the market is not distant, 
the value of the corn saved would certainly pay 
for the carriage of tae market portion of the crop 
and balance, moreover, any difference between 
the value of the grass and hay consumed by oxen, 
and the value of the oxen when slaughtered for 
beef. In all these calculations, it is doubtless 
proper not to loose sight of the rule, that farmers 
ought to avoid paying others for doing what they 
can do for themselves. But, the rule has its ex- 
ceptions; and the error, if it be committed, 
will not lie in departing from the rule, but 
in not selecting aright the cases which call 
for the @eparture. It may be remarked, that 
the rule ought to be more or less general, as 
there may or may not be at hand a market, 
by which every produce of labor is converti- 
ble into money. In the old countries this is 
much more the case than in new; and in new, 
much more the case near towns than at a distance 
from them In this, as in most other parts of our 
country, a ques of circumstances is taking 
place, which renders every thing raised on a farm 
more convertible into mouey than formerly; and 
as the change proceeds, it will be more and more 
a point for consideration, how far the laber in 
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doing what. might be bought, could earn more in 
another way, than the amount of the purchase. 
Still, it will always be prudent, for reasons which 
every experienced farmer will understand, to lean 
to the side of doing, rather than hiring or buying 
what may be wanted. 

The mule seems to be, in point of economy, be- 
tween the ox and the horse; preferable to the 
latter, infertor to the former; but so well adapted 
to particular services, that he may find a proper 
place on many farms. He is liable to the objec- 
tion which weighs most against the ox—he is les: 
fitted than the horse for road service. 

5. A more manifest error in the husbandry of 
the older settlements is, that of keeping too many 
neat cattle on their farms. Asa farm should not 
be cultivated farther than it can be continued in 
good heart, the stock of cattle should not be in 
greater number than the resources of food will 
keep in good plight. If a poor farm be unprofita- 
ble, so are poor cattle. It is particularly the case 
with the milch cows. When the whole of the 
food given them is necessary to snpport a lean 
existence, no part can be spared for the milk pail. 
The same food given to the proper number, will 
only keep them in a thrifty state, but unable them 
to supply the dairy. Even the manure from se- 
veral poor cattle is worth less than that from a 
single fat one. The remark holds equally good 
with respect to the hide. 

The misjudged practice in question, is another 
effect of inattention to the change of circumstances 
through which our country has passed. Original 
ly, the forest abounded in rich herbage, which 
fed and fatted, without expense, all the cattle that 
could be brought through the winter into the 
spring It was natural at that time to keep as 
large a stock as could be preserved through the 
winter. For a long time past, the forest is scarce- 
ly any where a resource for more than twv or 
three months; and in many places, no resource at 
all. A greater difficulty is often felt in finding 
summer, than winter snbsistence. And yet where 
no enclosed pasturage is provided to take the 
piace ofthe extinct one in the forest, the habit, 
founded in reasons which have entirely ceased, is 
but too generally retained. ‘Whe same number 
of cattle is aimed at, as if the forest was as ready 
to receive and fatten them now as formerly. The 
size and appearance of ourneat cattle compared 
with those for which nature or good ,busbandry 
has provided sufficient food, are proofs that their 
food is not in proportion to their number, and that 
where the food cannot be increased, the number 
ought to be reduced. 

6. Of all the errors in our rural economy none 
is perhaps so much to be regretted, because none 
is so difficult to be repaired, as the injudicious and 
excessive destruction of timber and firewood. It 
seems never to have occured that the fund was 
not inexhaustible, and that a crop of trees could 
not be raised as quickly as ene of wheat or corn 

Here again we are presented with a proof of 
the continuance of a practice for which the rea 
sons have ceased. When our ancestors arrived, 
they found the trees of the forest the great ob. 
stacle to their settlement and cultivation. The 
great effort was of course to destroy the trees 
it would seem that they contracted and transmitted 
an antipathy to them: for the trees were not even 
spared around the dwellings, where their shade 
would have been a comfort, and their beauty an 
eraament; and it is of late years only, that these 
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advantages have been attended te. In fact, such 
‘jas been the inconsiderate and indiscriminate use 
of the axe, that this country is beginning to feel 
‘he calamity as much as some of the old countries 
of Europe: and it will soon »e forced to under~ 
stand the difficulty of curing it. A vast proverties 
of the farms on the eastern side of the Blue Ridge, 
and some even on the other side, have but a scan- 
ty fund for present use, and are without a fund for 
»ermanent use. And to increase the evil, the 
remnant of timber and fuel on many farms, inade> 
quate as it is, is left in situations remote from the 
dwelling, and incapable of being divided, accord- 
ing to the divisions and subdivisions into which 
all the larger farms must be rapidly forced by the 
law of descents, the impulse of parental affection, 
and other <auses. 

{It is high time for many farmers even in this 
quarter, and still more so in the country below us, 
to take this subject into serious consideration. 
Prud:nce will no longer delay to economize what 
remains of wondland; to foster the second growths 
where taken place in convenient spots; and to 
commence, where necessary, plantations of the 
trees recommended by their utility and quickness 
of growth, 

1 wish I could more satisfactorily estimate the 
proportion of woodland which ought to belong. to - 
every farm, asa permanent fund of timber for 
building and repairing houses; -for fences, where 
live or stone ones may not be introduced; for 
wheel carriages, and the other apparatus needed 
on farms. ‘The estimate is the more difficult, be- 
cause it must be varied according to many circum- 
stances, particularly, according to the nature of 
the soil and the kind of trees at once suited to it, 
and to the uses to be made of them Estimating 
the crop of wood yielded by an acre at twenty 
cords, the period of production at twenty years, 
and the average number of cords annuaily con- 
sumed at a fireplace, including the culinary con- 
sumption, at ten cords; every fire place on a farm 
will require ten acres for a permanent supply of 
fuel. For the other necessities of a farm several 
acres more ought to be added. 

An estimate in a very sensible publication, en- 
titled “Fhe New England Farmer,” makes seven- 
teen acres necessary for a fireplace. ‘he winters 
there are longer, and the climate may be less fa- 
vorable to the quick growth of trees. But their 
houses are generally closer than with us; to say 
uothing of a more judicious management tian 
can be enforced on most of our farms. 

To this catalogue of errors in our rural econo- 
my, considerable as it is, many I fear might be ad- 
ded. The task of pomting them out, I gladly 
leave to others, less incapable than I have. shown 
myself to» be, by the very imperfect manner in 
—_ I have performed the one on which 1 ven- 
tured. 


» BEAR LEADING. 

(There was anciently a custom of training srans, 
and of leading them, so as to discipline them ‘to 
a habit of playing tricks for the amusement of 
lords and ladies, courts and courtiers. From 
the history of this old sportive custom, Mr. Da- 
ane, the editor of the Aurora, has borrowed an 





idea, which he applies, in a vein of ridicule, to 
new members of Congress, an@ to old onés who 
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are supposed to lead the new ones This lead- 
ing, as he intimates, is promoted by the execu 

tive of the United States, who is depicted as 
thus drawing novices to his side and corrupting 
the representatives of the people. 


If it be admitted that the executive is sufficient- 
ly adroit to draw towards hitnself, in such a 
manner, the members of the national legisla- 
ture, it must follow, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that the executive is ab'e, intelligent, 
and dexterous; or, that the rep esentative’ of 
the people are all fools, and that they are whol- 
ly ignorant of public men and public measures 
until they arrive at Washington in their legisla- 
tive capacities. 

That Mr. Duane does not consider the President 
and his secretaries as enlightened meri and men 
of talents, is apparent from the characters 
which he has drawn of them. 


Ina series of numbers which have been recently 
published in the .4urora, entitled “ Principles, 
not Men,” Mr. Duane pourtrays President 
Mownor as a weak man, who has thrown him- 
self into the hands of his Secretary of State, 
Mr. Joaw Quincy Apams; and of Mr. Apams 
himself he declares, that ‘* many of the clerks, 
* who receive only onc-fifth of his salary, are 
* as competent to execute the duties of the 
* station as himself,” and adds, that by means 
of his native intellectual qualities, unaided by 
extrinsic circumstances, “ he would never have 
“ emerged above the surface of a village law- 
“ yer, or aschool master.” This, it will be ad- 
mitted, is nothing like flattery. The pictures 
of two other secretaries are no better. Mr. 
€xawronp, the Secretary of the Treasury, is 
represented as filling “a station, for che dis- 
" charge of the duties of which he is utterly 
“ disqualified.” And Mr. Catuouy, likewise, 
we are told, occupies “a station for which he 
** has not one necessary qualification that is not 
* possessed a thousand times more complciely 
“ by ten or a dozen Clerks in the Department.” 


If such is really a genuine portrait of the : abinet 
of the United States, the members of it are, in- 
deed, feeble enough; and the wonder is, how 
they are enabled to captivate either political 
cubs, bears, or bear-leaders. Some of the mem- 
bers of Congress, at least, (Mr. Cuar, for exam- 
ple,) have not been yet caught, unless they 
have got entangled in the net of Mr. Duane: 
and it is moreover surprising that the editor of 
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the Aurora, considering what a tremendous 
shillala he carries, has not, with the many blow: 
which he has aimed at them, demolished the 
pigmies who, as he alleges, occupy the chief 
seats of power. 
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Sut, although we cannot acquiesce’ in Mr. Dy. 
ane’s views, if, in truth, he can be regarded ag 
serious in his views, we have no objection to 
laugh at his droilery, and to enable our readers 
to laugh too. We, therefore, extract the sub. 
joined account which he gives of the process 
of Bear Leading; confessing, at the same time, 
that the perusal has afforded us a good deal of 
fun. 

From the Aurora of 20th of August, 1818, 


The following is the process in the ministerial] 
art of beur-leading. Whenever anew member ar. 
rives at the seat of government, it is the duty of 
the chief bear-leader, either by himself or some su. 
bordinate (for there are grades of eminence and 
inferiority even in this science,) to find out his 


lodgings, or if he has not lodgings, to invite him. 


to take a room or a bed at his lodging house, until 
he has time to look raund him; offers of civility 
of this kind, are well adapted to make an impres. 
sion, it is natural to place : to the account of hose 
pilality, generosity. and it tends to give an exalted 
«lea of liberality and politeness in members of 
congress. 

By these means it is contrived to fix the new 
member in the same lodging with one or more of 
the bear-leaders, and the members generally herd. 
ing, for the purpose of economy or caucusing, thé 
young cub is put under a course of training; due ine 
formation is given him of the etiquette at the palace; 
the simplicity of presidential manners, his frank. 
ness; his desire to serve every body; his personal 
disinterestedness; the - acrifice he makes in_ serv. 
ing for 25,000 dollars a year; the fatigue and labor 
required by a station so eminent; comprehending 
twenty republics; and beside that the Geping up 
a watch upon Russia, and Sweden, England, and 
Brazil, France, and Holland, Spain, and the bue« 
caneers; besides the necessary attention to the 
management of the state legislatures, and silencing 
some presses and putting others in motion, the 
profound labors of the finances, and the vast tae 
lents and industry required to manage them; be- 
side the navy, and the army, and the Indians. 

In short, the young mémberis naturally enough 
overwhelemed with admiration;—like Goldsmith’s 
schoolmaster— - 

And still they gazed and still the wonder grew, 
How one small head could carry ali he knew. 

Should the member have taken.a lodging before 
he ie caught, then if he cannot be prevailed upon 
to change it, care is taken to place one or more 
vigorous bear leaders at the same lodgings; and 
to keep him so constantly occupied that there shall 
be no opportunity for his obtaining information 
on the opposite side. To secure this the better, 
in congress, care is taken to provide a seat for the 
young member next to ore, or if convenient, be- 
tween two full practised bear leaders; by this 
meatis his experience of forms enables the bear 
leaders to instruct him; and to make him acquaint- 
ed with the great men who are friends of the 
president; and those who are malcontents Due 
means are taken to warn the novice against cer- 
tain persons who are ambitious; and to insinuate 
ny merchantable slander that may serve the 
purpose, when there cannot be any substantial 
charge against a dangerous opposition member. 

The next step is an introduction to oe wee 
dent, whieh also serves to show the zeal dili- 
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nee of the bear leader himself: and then follows 
the introduction to the heads of depa:tments. 
The voung novice is now placed on the presi- 
dent’s dinner roll; and care is taken when he is in- 
vited that the bear leader is invited the same day. 
The introduction of topics on such occusions it 
may be essily imagined is suited to the purpose. 





VENEZUELA AND TERRA FICMA. 
The New York Evening Post, of the 24th inst. 


furnishes the following summary: 

The Aurora of Friday last, gives two bulletins 
from the independent armies of Venezucla, ot 
the 10th and 27th of June, announcing a victory 
obtained by gen. Paez, oyer a strong detachment 
of the royal army commanded by gen. La Torre. 
The action was fought on the 2d of May, on the 
plain of Cogeda. The account states that the 
whole of the enemy’s infantry and cavalry was 
cut to pieces—1000 men fell upon the field in a very 
few minutes; a great quantity of arm: and stores 
of every department of the military, and a great 
number of prisoners, were captured. Brigadier 
Correa, chief of the general staff; col. Gonzales 
Velia, commanding the regiment of Castile, with 
several other Spanish officers of rank, fell on the 
field of battle. The royal general and chief, La 
Torre, received two wounds. All the chiefs of 
the dragoons of the union, those of the hussars, 
and of the lancers of the king, bit the dust. The 

atriot loss, though not great, is stated to have 
een severe 

The bulletin states that “ the Spaniards, strong 
in infantry, cover the defiles of the mountains, 
while our superiority in cavalry, commanded all 
the plains in the imterior oi Venezuela; they have 
lost their generals in chiet und principle oificers 
of rank; almost all the European troops, and a- 
bout 3u00 of the troops rused here, with all their 
magazines, provisions, and equipage for cavalry 
have fallen into our hands.” 

It appears from the same papers, that the royal 
ists had a, few days previously, obtained some 
considerable advantages. The bullet says— 
* On our side we have suffered heavy losses, bet- 
ter than 10V0 infantry and 500 cavalry, a consi- 
derable quantity of our arms and ammunition, 
destroyed and unservicable, aud many gallant 
officers.” 

_— 
ALABAMA. 

The New York Evening Post, of the 24th inst. 
$ays—We learn from the captain and passengers 
who arrived at quarantine last Saturday in the 
schr. Rover, from Mobile, which place they left 
the 29th of July, that many of the inhabitants at 
Blakely who have recently settled there from the 
northren states, have been attacked with fever 
and ague, and billious fever, not having got ac- 
¢ustomed to the climate The creoles and natives 
of the place had nat been affected in the least, 
hor was the sickness even among the new settlers 
as fatal as has been reported. Most of those who 
had been attacked, were convalescent. No death 
had occurred when our informants left there, since 
those mentioned by the Cora, and one of those, 
Mr. Koot, of the firm of Dunham and Root, was 
# resident ofand died at Mobile, where the same 
aickness prevailed, and many deaths had taken 

e. Mr. Burnham, of the firm of North and 
urnham, of Mobile, died on board of the Rover, 
Sdays out, with bilious fever. The northren peo- 
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ple had mostly left Mobile, and many others had 
shut up their stores and gone into the interior. 
The captain and crew, and most of the passengers 
in the Rover were sick when they left Mobile, but 
are fast recovering. 

The crops of co:ton in Alabama were generally 
promising. One of the ngers in the Rover, 
was at Pensacola on the 20th ult. He-states that 
no busiuess was doing at that place except specue 
lating in real estate. Several cargoes of goods 
had arrived there from New Orleans, and not be- 
ing able to effect a sale, had returned. The Span- 
ish creoles at Pensacola, were much incensed a- 
gainst gen. Jackson and the Americans. A de- 
tachment of mounted men were continually scour- 
ing the country between Pensacola, the Tensa and 
Alabama rivers. No orders had reached there for 
re-delivering that place to the Spaniards. 





EDITOR’S CABINET. 

Death-Warrants>—The following article appear. 
ed in the National Intelligencer of the 18th 
mstant; 

The Federal Gazette of Baltimore, censures 
the de!'ay which has vecurred in executing the 
sentence of death on the mail robbers convicted 
in that city in May, and imputes it to the refu- 
sal or negl:ct of the president to sign what is 
called a death warrant. It has not been usual, 
we believe, for the executive of the United 
States to issue any such warrant, in capital cone 
victions—we do not at present recollect a single 
case—-Mr. Jefferson, we know, uniformly decli- 
nedto do so. Indeed, it has been but seldom 
necessary, as the federal courts, acting in confor- 
mity to the practice of the states in which they 
are held, generally direct the execution of theit 
own sentences, without any sanction from the 
executive authority. In Maryland, however, 
where capital convictions are executed-in virtue 
only of a warrant from the governor, the judges 
of the federal court conformed to the state prac- 
tice, and referred the execution of the sentence 
pronounced on the mail robbers to an order from 
the president, who, we understand, consents ta 
yield to what seems to be required by the Mary- 
land practice, without which the sentence would 
necessarily remain unexecuted until the. next 
term of the circuit court of Maryland. 

The determination uf the executive to issue a 
death-warrant is, we doubt nof, founded on the 
best of motives; and is, we presume, the result 
of a consultation with the Attorney General, who, 
in a case of this kind, is his legal adviser. But 
the genius of Mr. Wirt is too poetical to be 
profound, and we should place more confidence 
in his opinian upon a question in the Belles Let. 
tres than we should in his advice touching the 
essential forms of law. We mean not, however, 
by this remark, to invalidate Mr. Wrar’s claim 
to the reputation of being a man of fine talents. 

One substantial reason why the President 
should not issue a death-warrant, is to be found 
in the statement of the National Intelligencer it- 
self. “ Jt has not been usual” And My. Jeffer- 
son, who is a lawyer of ability, “ uniformly declined 
to do eo.” The issuing of a death-warrant is, 
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therefore, a NovELT¥—an innovation upon the 
practice of the courts of justice of the United 
States. But, it seems, the process of execution 
by death-warrant is the “ Maryland practice.” 
And what does that signify? The President is 
President of the United States, and not of Mary- 
land in particular: The rule of his conduct 
ought to be uniform and national, according to 
the laws of the United States, and conformably 
to the rules which, under those laws, are esta- 
blished by their courts. The executive cannot 
divide himself, and be, at one time President ac- 
cording to the ‘* Marvland practice,” and, at ano- 
ther, President according to the practice of the 
United States. 

In relation to crimes and punishments, the Pre- 
sident is the fountain of mercy. Why should we 
disturb the purity and serenity of that blessed 
stream, by compelling him to be the immediate 
source of execution? The innovation in the pre- 
sent case cannot be to favor life: It is, in fact, 
designed to hasten the death of the criminals; 


for, as the National Intelligencer says, “ without || 


the death-warrant, the sentence would necessa- 
rily remain unexecuted until the next term of 
the circuit court of Maryland.” No precedent 
can he drawn, by analogy, from the practice in 
the case of courts martial, for the authority which 
the President exercises in relation to their sen- 
tences is expressly given to him by the act of the 


10th of April, 1806, for establishing rules and ar-, 


ticles for the government of the armies of the 
United States; and he is, besides, by the terms 
of that act, in the cases of life and death submit- 
ted to him, a part of the court martial, inasmuch 
as the sentence is not complete until he approves 
it—which is not the case with sentences in our 
ordinary courts of justice. 

We are very far from wishing to give pain to 
any of the officers of the government: we esteem 
and respect them too much for that: but we con- 
sider,it our sacred duty to guard our institutions 
from the introduction of novelties of a pernicious 
tendency. In no case ought the President to in- 
terpose to execute the judgment or sentence of 
a court of justice, unless to order’ out the militia 
or military in support of the civil authorities. It 
is not a rational inference to say that the issuing 
the death-warrant is appertinent to the exercise 
of the function of mercy. If such an inference 
could be supported, it would imply that the exe 
cutive is a regular tribunal of appeal from the 
sentences of courts for the trial of criminal offen- 
ces; and the culprit, insterd of considering his 
fate fixed by the sentence of the ordinary court, 
would look up to the President, as a matter of 
course, for a pardon. Conflicting statements 
would arise: the legality of the decisious of the 
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courts would be called in question: the President 
would be beset on all hands; and, in proportion 
to the extent of his humane feelings, in that pro- 
portion would there be danger of a hurtful relaxa. 
tion in the execution of the laws of the United 
States. To these might be added, the inconveni. 
cies of distance,* the negligence and irregulari- 
ties of officers in certifying up to the Executive 
the proceedings on each trial, and the certainty 
that, when circumstances require it, application 
will always be made in time for mercy by the 
convict or his friends; all which demonstrate the 
impropriety of adopting the practice of issuing 
death-warrants; for which, in reality, there is no 
specific legal authority whatever. 

The custom, with respect to executions for 
criminal offences, has been heretofore plain and 
simple. ‘The laws prescribe that certain offences 
shall be punished with death: the 32d section of 
the act of the 30th of April, 1790, provides that 
the manner of inflicting the punishment of death 
shall be by hanging the person convicted by the 
neck until dead. By the act of the 24th of Sep. 
jtember, 1789, marshals are directed to be ap- 
| pointed—(and by the 9th section of the-act of the 
| 28th of February, 1795, they are invested with 
the same powers, in executing the laws of the 
United States, as sheriffs exercise with respect to 
the laws of a state)—and these marshals and their 
deputies are the special officers for executing the 
sentences and judgments of the courts. 1f a con- 
vict is entitled toclemency, the court, or the jury, 
or respectable citizens, never fail to represent 
his case to the President, who pardons or remits, 
as he deems proper. No abuse, it is believed, 
has ever crept in under this practice; and that, 
we should suppose, is one good reason for ad- 





hering to it. 

In England, whence we derive most of our 
customs and forms of judicial and executive pro- 
ceedings, the practice generally corresponds with 
the opinion which we have here advanced—as the 
following extract from received authority will show: 

«‘ Execution of criminals must, in all cases, as 
well capital as otherwise, be performed by the 
sheriff or his deputy, whose warrant for so doing 
was, anciently, by precept under hand and seal of 
the judge, as is still practised in the court of the 
lord high steward upon the execution of a_ peer, 
2 Hale, 409. Though in the court of the peers in 
parliament it is done by writ from the king. Af 
terwards it was established, that, in case of life, 
the judges nay command execution te be done with 
out any writ. Finch, 478.) And now the usage 
is for the judge to sign the calendar, a list of all the 





prisoners’ names, with the separate judgments in 
the margin, which is left with the sheriff: the 
sheriff, on receipt of this warrant, is to do execus 
tion within a convenient time, which in the couns 


* In case of conviction at New Orleans, the culprit mi 





always calculate, with certainty, op.a respite af two 
at least. , : F 
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trv is left at large: in London, the recorder, 
{who is part of the court] after reporting to the) 
king in person the case of the several prisoners, : 
and receiving his royal pleasure that che law must, 
take its course, issues his warrant to the sheriffs, | 
directing them to do execution at the day and) 
place assigned. See 4 State Trials, 332. Fost. 
43. 4 Comm. 403.” 


Kentucky Chivalry—We find, by a newspaper 
@hich we have lately received, as the merchants 
say to their correspondents, “in due course of | 
mail,” that the spirit and the forme of chivalry, 
Which, in olden time, were so prevalent in the 
state of Kentucky, are not extinct, although, from 
the rapid progress of intellectual refinement in | 
that part of the country, they appear now, in na- 
tive purity, only among the more ignorant and 
vulgar portion of the citizens. Indeed, we are 
inclined to the belief that the upper classes of 
the community never were infected with that spi- 
rit at all. 

The customs of this Kentucky chivalry have 
been, we are afraid, preserved solely by tradi- 
tion; for, after a long and tedious search, we can- 
not find a single printed book that gives any ac- 
count of them. 

Tradition, then, affirms that, in days of yore, 
whenever a number of Kentuckians were gather- 
ed together, for spiritual purposes, or, to speak 
in the vernacular tongue, for the purpose of 
drinking whiskey, some one among them, stimula- 
ted by the ardent liquid, was sure to step forward 
and utterly defy the whole company, without the 
previous, sound of fife, drum, taber, flute, or 
trumpet, in something of the following strain: 

** Here stand I, Lawrence Leatherboy; a true 
* Keytuckian bred and born; five feet eight 
“ inches in my stocking feet. If any man shall 
“say that he has a handsomer sister, a prettier 
* sweetheart, a better rifle, or that he can shoot 

“ truer than I can, Pll whip him.” 

This challenge, which hardly ever failed of its 
effect, would draw forth a champion of equal 
might and courage; who would dash at the chal- 
lenger, with the subjoined brief harangue: 

“Let me at him. [Every body cleared the 
“ way.) Here 1 come: half horse, half alligator, 
“and a leetle tipped with the snapping turtle ” 

The fight then began—rough and tumble. The 
coygueror, however, was always generous. He 
would raise his antagonist from the ground; shake 
hands with him, laugh with him, and drink with 
him, as cheerfully as ever. To speak truth, there 
is little of malice in the heart of a Kentuckian. 

In process of time, as this spirit of chivalry be- 
gan to subside, the single combat, which was the 
consequence of it, began to subside also; and for 
pugilism they substituted poetry. The contest 
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then was not, which should flog the other, but 
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which of the opponents should express himself in 
the most sublime poetical imagery: accordingly, 
in their occasional and mirthful assemblies, an in- 
dividual would start up, and roar out “Tama 
team of horses.” Another would follow, with “f 
am athundergust.” A third [but this more re- 
cently] would exclaim, “ Iam a steam boat.” A 
fourth, triumphantly rising, would shout, “ I am 
an earthquake, and will swallow youallup.” The 
three first being thus swallowed up, Earthquake, 
of course, won the day. 

That this spirit of Kentucky chivalry, although 
decayed, is not wholly extinct, is manifest from 
the tenor of the annexed extract of a certificate, 
which is dated ** New Castle, Henry county, Ky- 
July 7, 1818,” and is signed by five persons. We 
omit the concluding part of the certificate, as the 
poetical imagery of Mr. Allen, as there specified, 
is somewhat liable to the imputation of blas- 
phemy: 

« Whereas there has been considerable noise 
made in this county respecting some very pre- 
sumptous language made use of by Charles H. At- 
len, in a public controversy with E. D. George in 
this town, which language said C. H. Allen has 
both publicly and privately denied, and dared and 
defied any person to come forward and say he did 
use stich language—We therefore feel ourselves 
bound to let the public know the truth of what 
we heard. 

“ We do hereby certify, that about the 8th or 10th 
of June, said dispute took place between C. H. 
Allen and E. D. George, and in said dispute C. H- 
Allen stated positiveiy thathe was a horse, and he 
did defy man or mortal! and if the Angel Gabriel 
was to come down with all his might and power 
he did not value him!!” : 


Mad Dogs.—There is great complaint of mad 
dogs. Persons have been bitten by themin New 
York and Philadelphia, A mad dog also “made 
his appearance in Baitimore, but was killed. It 
is singular that, whilst'so much anxiety is mani- 
fested to find out a remedy for hydrophodia, mea- 
sures of an effectual kind are not adopted to pre- 
vent the disease altogether. All dogs of pleasure 
ought to be prohibited; at least until a cure for 
hydrophobia is discovered. Dogs are expensive 
animals; and what would support three of them, 
would, at least, support one man. Those who 
love the canine, more than they do the human, 
race, let them withdfaw from society and erect a 
dog colony. 


Sea Serpent, &%c—Capt. Rich lately went from 
Boston, in pursuit of the Sea Serpent, with three 
boats manned for the purpose of taking that ani- 
mal He met the Serpent eff Squam, chased him 
about seven hours, and closed with him. The 
snake passed directly under the bows of captain 
Rich’s boat, who drove a harpoon into him two 
feet deep: but the creature went off with such 
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velocity, that he broke that part of the boat thro’ 
which the rope passed, and drew out the harpoon. 
Capt. Rich was wounded in the hand. It is now 
said the monster has no scales, and zo bunches on 
his back. Quere. Can this be the same serpent 
as that of which we have heard so much? A cap- 
tain of a whaling vesse!, who had arrived at Bos. 
ton with his fishing gear complete, having unsuc- 
cessfully advertised for employment in the busi- 
ness of snake-catehing, went out on his own ac- 
count, and falling in with what he thought the 
serpent, attacked and took it; but it turned out 
to be a Whale, 45 feet long. 

Commerce &?c.—-The editor of the Boston Cen- 
tinel says—“We have been favored with a copy uf 
the Ordinance of the governor of Guadaloupe 
(Count De Larvenor) concerning the sequestra- 
tion of all foreign manufactured goods, in that 
island and dependencies, until the further order 
of the King. It isdated July 13th, 1818, and di- 
rects the immediate seizure and sequestration of 
all goods manufactured of cotton, linen, &c 
whether found in the shops or ts. Notice of 
this seizure had been previously given to take 
place at the time it did; and all the custom house, 
civil, and municipal officers, the police, and navy, 
were required to give every assistance in the rigid 
execution of the order. Its ostensible object is 
the encouragement of the manufactures of old 
France. 


Coffee.—Capt. Pezant, arrived at Charleston, S. 


C. from Port-Rico (a Spanish island) states that the |; 


retail price of coffee there was one dollar per 
pound! 


Summer Recreations—Major gen. Brown is on 
a visit to Boston, and intends to view Fort Indepen- 
dence, accompanied by the governor of Massachu- 
setts and his staff. 

Gov. Curwrox, with the mayor of N. York and | 
their friends, proceeded lately on a tour to the 
eastward. It is now said that gov. CiinTon’s, 
wound will not admit of his continuing his jour- 
ney to Boston. ' 
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Judge Dzssascne and gen. Ruttener, of South | 
Carolina, and Mr. Bassert, M. C. from Virginia, . 
with major Hasxez, of the latter state, are at Bos- 
ton. 

Mr. Crawronp, Secretary of the Treasury, lately 
passed through Augusta, Georgia, on his way to 
Lis plantation in Oglethorpe county, in that state. 

Gov. Bnoors, of Massachusetts, intends to re- 
view the militia of the district of Maine during the 
present season. _ 

Official Notices, &$c-—The viscount de Quazxcr, 
recently arrived at New York from Antwerp, as 
charge-des-affaires of his majesty the King of the 
Netherlands, has proceeded to Philadelphia on 





his way to Washington.—-He will probably meet 
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the Secretary of State there, and thus render jt 
unnecessary for him to prosecute his Journey 
further south for the present. Thefunctions of Mr, 
Tew Carte will, of course, cease, as charge-des. 
affaires, upon the recognition of the viscount in 
that quality. 

In virtue of an act of the 14th of Apmnil, 1818, 
for regulating the staff of the Army, a considera. 
ble alteration has taken place in that branch o¢ 
the military service. Instead of a quarter masters 
general for each division of the army, neither of 
which resided at the Metropolis, there is now a 
quarter-master general, who keeps his office at 
Washington... This place is filled by Col. Tomas 
S. Jesur, of the third Infantry, and lately adju- 
tant-general of the northern division; in whick 
last mentioned post he has been succeeded by’ 
Col. Kocen Jones, by recent appointment of the 
President.—By the same act of Congress, the 
mode of furnishing supplies to the army has been 
varied. In lieu of contractors, there is to bea 
commissary general and assistants, who are to be 
subject to martial law. The place of commissary 
general is filled by Col. Groner Ginsoy, late 
quarter-master general of the southern division: 
his « ffice will also be established at the seat of 
government. In addition to these, the act of the 
14th of April authorizes the appointment of a 
surgeon general. The surgeon general is Dr. 
Joszra Lovett, late hospital surgeon in the medi- 
cal department of the army. Surgeon general Le- 
VELL resides in Washington, and occupies rooms, 
we understand, in the spacious buildings of Siro. 
ther’s Hotel. These arrangements, it is expected, 
will much improve the condition of the staff of 
the army, and give greater efficiency to the 
laws for regulating the military establishment 
generally. ; 

Tuesday last, the 25th of August, being St 
Louis’ day, M. Hype vE Nevvicye, the minister 
of France, gave an evening party in honor of 
the occasion, which was well attended by those 
of the diplomatic corps then in town, and bya 
numerous and fashionable assemblage of ladies 
and gentlemen. 

On Monday last, the 24th instant, at noon, the, 
corner stone of the Cenraat Burtoina of the 
Capitot was laid, under the personal inspection — 
of the commissioner, Samvet Lanz, Esq. No stone, 
of the central building had been laid when fhe 
Capitol was consumed on the 24th of August 
1814. 

Mr. Apams, the Secretary of State, left t 
yesterday morning, on a journey to the ’ 


London news, to the 18th of July, 
the queen of England was dangerously ilf'an 
pected soon to die. 
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